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Variations  inthecash  farm  receipts  (excluding  Government  payments)  have  been  closely  re- 
lated to  changes  in  nonagr icultural  income  payments  since  1921.  During  this  period,  an  increase 
of  10  billion  dollars  in  nonagr icultural  income  payments  has  been  associated  with  an  average  in- 
crease of  about  1 .6  bi 1 1  ion  dol lars  in  cash  farm  receipts.  From  1921  to  1929,  exports  of  farm 
products  were  relatively  large,  and  from  1930  to  1939  they  were  relatively  small .  During  the 
first  period,  cash  farm  receipts  were  somewhat  higher  than  would  have  been  expected  from  the 
average  relationship,  and  during  the  record  period  they  were  slightly  lower. 


DEMAND  FOR  FABM  PRODUCTS 

The  demand  for  farm  products  in  the  United  States  is  continuing  at  approxi 
mately  the  high  level  reached  last  fall ,    Nonagricultural  income  payments  vers 
11  percent  larger  in  April  19^  than  they  were  1  year  earlier,,  although  slightly 
under  the  peak  reached  in  February  19*&,  after  adjustment  for  seasonal  trends  „ 
The  seasonally  adjusted  index  was  225,3  in  February  and  22309  in  April  I9I&0  1/ 
The  significance  of  this  decline  is  considerably  lessened  "by  the  fact  that  retro- 
active wage  payments  to  railway  workers  were  relatively  large  in  February  and 
much  smaller  in  March  and  April „    Except  for  this  factor „  nonagricultural  income 
payments  would  have  remained  almost  constant  from  February  to  April o    In  addition 
to  the  high  level  of  domestic  demand^  exports  under  lend-lease  and  other  arrange- 
ments  continued  at  a  level  greatly  in  excess  of  pre-war., 

The  future  course  of  nonagricultural  income  payments  is  largely  dependent 
on  employment  and  wage  payments  because  salaries  and  wages  make  up  by  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  total  payments „    The  Department  of  Labor  has  recently 
revised  its  estimates  of  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  nonagricultural 
establishments .    According  to  the  revised  figures^  the  total  number  employed  in 
May  13kk  was  3g02QO,OOO  persons0    This  is  10U7U9000  fewer  than  the  number  in  May 
I9U3  and  7650 000  fewer  than  were  working  in  January  Changes  in  employment 

in  the  next  few  months  will  depend  primarily  on  military  needs „ 

The  average  hourly  and  weekly  earnings  of  factory  workers „  who  constitute 
about  U2  percent  of  all  nonagricultural  workers ,  continued  to  advance  through 
March  l^kk.    Later  figures  are  not  available.    The  average  hourly  earnings  of 
all  factory  workers  in  March  19*&  were  100,3  cents  as  compared  with  93°**  cents 
1  year  earlier .    Average  weekly  earnings  were  $1*5,62  for  March  19HU  and  $1*1 0  75 
1/  Department  of  Commerce,  1935-39  -  100 . 
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in  March  19*+3»    This  represents  an  advance  of  7«*+  percent  for  hourly  earnings 
and  9*3  percent  for"  weekly  earnings.    The  greater  increase  in  weekly  earnings 
is  the  result  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  hours  worked  per  week  from 
*+*+.7  in  March  19*+3  to  U5.3  in  March  19*+*+. 

—  June  17,  19*+*+ 

INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  '  ' 

The  seasonally  adjusted  index  of  industrial  production  for  April  19*+*+ 
was  2*+0.  2/    This  is  the  lowest  figure  since  July  19*+3  and  only  3  points 
above  the  index  for  the  previous  April.     Indications  are  that  there  was  a 
further  slight  decline  in  May.     The  average  weekly  index  of  steel  production 
was  lower  "by  a  fraction  of  a  point  in  May.    Electric  power  production  also 
declined,  which  was  contrary  to  the  seasonal  movement  in  "both  19*+2  end  19*+3» 
However,  the  production  of  bituminous  coal  and  petroleum  were  "both  slightly 
higher  in  May  than  in  April. 

The  largest  decline  in  industrial  production  in  recent  months  has  been 
in  the  output  of  durable  manufactures ,     The  April  index  for  the  production  of 
durable  goods  was  3^2,  which  is  5  points  under  the  previous  month  and  1*+ 
points  under  the  peak  in  November  19*+3»    The  index  of  production  of  nondurable 
manufactures  has  been' comparatively  stable  for  more  than  a  year.    The  season- 
ally adjusted  index  for  February  19'+ 3  was  17*+ •     It  gradually  increased  to 
180  for  November  and  then  declined  to  17*+  for  April  19*+*+. 

, Trends  in  new  and  in  unfilled  orders  of  manufacturers  suggest  that 
further  declines' in  industrial  production  may  be  expected  unless  the  needs 
of  the  armed  forces  for  military  supplies  should  increase.    Any  decline  in 
military-needs  will-  result  in  a  decline  in  production,  at  least  during  the 
period  when  plants  are  being  reconverted  to  the  production  of  civilian  goods. 

The  volume'  of  new  orders  -  received  by  manufacturers  has  been  declining 
since  about  the  middle  of  19*+3*    The  index  for  all  manufacturers  for  the  first 
quarter  of  19*+*+  was  269       which  "was  5*3  percent  below  the  index  for  the 
second  quarter  of  19*+3  and  3*1  percent  below  the  fourth  quarter.    Nearly  all 
of  the  decline  has  occurred  in  the  'orders  'received  by  durable  goods  indus- 
tries, which  have  declined  8.9  percent  'Since  the  second  quarter  of  19*+3  as 
compared  with  a  decline  of  only  0.'5  percent  for  nondurable  goods. 

The  value  of  unfilled  orders 'in  the  hands  of  industries  manufacturing 
durable  goods  has  been  declining 'sirice  ' early  in  19*+3»     The  average  for  the 
first  quarter  of  19*^*+  was  about  18 'percent 'below  the  amount  outstanding  1  year 
earlier. 


2/  Federal  Reserve  Board  1935-39 :='  100'. '  *  1 

3/  Department  of  Commerce,  January* 1939'=  100. 
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WHOLESALE  PRICE  MOVEMENTS 
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The  maximum  variation  in  the  general  level  of  wholesale  prices  in  the 
United  States  since  March  19^3  has  amounted  to  only  a  little  more  than  1  per- 
cent.   The  all-commodity  index  reached  its  highest  point  of  10*1.1  in  May 
19^3 •  it/         then  declined  slowly  until  November  when  it  reached  102.9  and 
has  since  increased  to  10^.0  in  May  19^+ • 

These  movements  are  the  result  of  somewhat  diverse  trends  in  the  prices 
of  the  various  classes  of  commodities  included  in  the  index.    Por  instance, 
the  prices  of  all  commodities,  except  farm  products  and  food,  have  "been 
increasing  very  slowly  "but  steadily  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half.  Since 
October  19^-2,  the  index  for  each  month  has  been  higher  than  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding month,  although  the  total  rise  in  19  months  has  amounted  to  only  a 
little  more  than  3  percent.     The  index  for  May  19^  was  92>»5» 

The  wholesale  prices  of  farm  products  reached  a  high  point  in  June  19^+3 » 
when  the  index  was  126.2.     Since  that  time,  prices  have  been  generally  lower 
but  with  no  clear  trend  in  evidence.     In  May  19^+j  the  index  was  122.9  —  2.6 
percent  under  the  peak  in  June  last  year. 

PARM  INCOME  AND  PRICES 

The  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  June  will  probably  be 
slightly  above  May,  with  livestock  and  livestock  products  about  the  same  but 
crops  a  trifle  higher.     Some  increase  in  marketings  will  occur,  and  a  small 
percentage  rise  in'  cash  receipts  may  be  expected. 

Total  receipts  from  farm  marketings  for  the  first  half  of  19^+  will 
be  about  8.65  billion  dollars  compared  with  7«8  billion  dollars  in  19^3» 
Preliminary  estimates  by  commodity  groups  for  January  through  June  19^+  com- 
pared with  revised  estimates  for  the  same  period  in  19^3  follow: 


Commodity 


January 
through 
June  19^3 


J  anuary 
through 
June  19UU 


:Million  dollars  Million  dollars 


Receipts  from  marketings  .: 

All  crops   

Pood  grains  : 

Peed  grains  and  hay  ..: 
Cotton  and  cottonseed  : 
Oil-bearing  crops 

Tobacco  : 

Vegetables   : 

Pruits  and  nuts  : 

All  livestock  : 

Meat  animals   : 

Dairy  products   : 

Poultry  and  eggs  : 


7,803 
2,^23 

199 
U39 

267 
ISO 

116 

667 
369 
5,320 

2,7^ 
1,390 

l.ioU 


8,650 

2,690 
275 

500 
265 

170 

150 

695 

U25 
5,960 
3.270 
1,500 

1,080 


k/  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1926  =  100. 
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Cash  receipts  during  May  were  about  1.^6  billion  dollars  as  against 
l.Uo  billion  dollars  in  April.    Marketings  of  both  crops  and  livestock  were 
somewhat  greater  than  for  April,  but  prices  were  slightly  lower  although  there 
was  a  2  percent  increase  in  prices  of  truck  crops  and  nearly  as  much  in  prices 
of  poultry  and  eggs.    Income  from  crops  in  May  was  H03  million  dollars  compared 
with  U23  million  dollars  in  April.    Receipts  from  livestock  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts were  l,06l  million  dollars  while  in  April  they  amounted  to  979  million 
dollars. 

Slaughter  of  meat  animals  continued  at  high  levels  during  May  with  all 
types  above  the  same  month  last  year.    Slaughter  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep 
made  substantial  gains  over  April.    Hog  slaughter  established  a  new  record 
for  May.    Cash  receipts  from  meat  animals  in  May  were  5U3  million  dollars 
while  in  April  they  were  531  million  dollars. 

The  number  of  laying  hens  on  hand  in  May  was  U  percent  greater  than  a 
year  ago,  and  egg  production  was  3  percent  above  last  year  but  k  percent  less 
than  in  April.    Receipts  from  poultry  and  eggs  during  May  amounted  to  203 
million  dollars  compared  with  181  million  dollars  in  April.    Milk  production 
in  May  was  l6  percent  higher  than  for  April,  but  about  the  same  as  for  May  19^3  • 
Cash  income  from  dairy  products  in  May  was  228  million  dollars  and  2^6  million 
dollars  in  April. 

Total  receipts  from  farm  marketings  for  April  were  l,UoU  million  dollars 
compared  with  l,!4-33  million  dollars  in  March  and  1,322  million  dollars  in  April 
last  year.    Increased  receipts  from  soybeans  and  tru^k  crops  were  greater  than 
usual,  and  prevented  income  from  crops  from  making  as  great  a  decline  between 
March  and  April  as  generally  occurs. 

Income  from  cattle  and  calves  was  higher  than  usual  compared  with  March. 

Larger  sales  of  milk  and  butterfat  accounted  for  the  great er-than-usual 
increase  in  receipts  from  dairy  products. 

Larger  quantities  of  eggs  and  chickens  were  sold  in  April  than  in  March, 
but  broiler  sales  were  down. .  Prices  were  slightly  lower  for  eggs  and  chickens, 
and  receipts  from  poultry  and  eggs  dropped  about  7  percent" below  March. 

COTTON 

Cotton  prices  have  recently  pushed  into  new  high  ground  for  the  current 
war  period.    On  June  17,  the  10-market  average  of  21. 56  cents  per  pound  was 
13  points  above  last  season's  peak  of  21.43?  and  18  points- above  the  price  on 
April  7 1  19^3>  the  day  the  President  issued  the  "hold-the-line"  order.  To 
stabilize  prices  at  that  time  the  War  Pood  Administration  and  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  agreed  to  a  program  whereby  cotton  owned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  would  be  sold  at  21. 38  cents,  basis  Middling  15/16  inch  in 
the  10  markets.     The  sales  price  has  been  revised  from  time  to  time  as  required 
by  law  in  order  to  reflect  advances  in  the  parity  price  of  cotton.    At  the 
present  time  the  average  sales  price  for  the  10  spot  markets  is  about  21.88 
cents  per  pound  or  two-fifths  cent  higher  than  the  market  price  on  June  12. 
Up  to  the  first  of  June  approximately  200,000  bales  of  cotton  had  been  sold 
under  the  stabilization  program. 
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The  consumption  of  cotton  per  working  day  averaged  36,973  "bales  in  May, 
the  lowest  since  November  19*K>.    This  decline  from  the  January-April  average 
of  39  236.  hales  per  day  comes  in  the  month  that  the  minimum  wartime  work-week 
was  instituted  in  the  cotton  textile  industry,,  and  after  ceiling  prices  had 
boon  adjusted  upward  on  important  fabrics,  ^d tho  War  Productxon  Board  order 
calling  for  yarn  production  at  least  equal  to  the  peak  19^3  level  Lad  gone 
into  effect-  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  as  yet  to 'attribute  to  these  actions 
much  success  in  boosting  the  output  of  cotton  textiles,  although  tney  may  have 
prevented  the  decline  from  being  even  more  marked. 

CORK  AID  OTHER  PEED 

Little  change  is  anticipated  in  prices  of  most  feed  grains  in  the  next 
few  months.    Prices  received  by  farmers  for  feed  grains  in  May  average c 
slightly  higher  compared  with  April,  but  the  parity  prxce  level  remained 
uncled     Prices  received  by  growers  on  Kay  15  for  oats  averaged  79-9  cents 
^rbuthoi,  118  percent  of  parity;  barley  $1.13  por  bushel    108  percent;  gram 
sorghums  $2.22  per  hundred  pounds,  108  percent;  and  corn  $1  15  per  tmsliei, 
ipfpercont  of  parity.     The  price  of  hay  declined  slightly  during  the  month, 
from  $16.20  to  $16.10  per  ton. 

T]^e  milk-feed  and  butterfat-f ccd  price  ratios,,  including  dairy  produc- 
tion rjavmonts    are  above  average,  but  the  hog-corn  and  egg- feed  price  ratios 
"re  beloT,  average,  reflecting  more  favorable  feed-product  price  relationships 
for  dairymen  than  for  hog  producers  or  poultrymon. 

Demand  for  feed  concentrates  became  somewhat  less  urgent  during  the 
latter  part  of  May  and  the  first  weeks  of  June,  mainly  as  the  resu  t  of  good 
pastures  becoming  available  in  most  areas.    Available  supplies  of  food  concen- 
trates were  still  short  of  requirements,  and  prices  of  ^f^/^/^L 
coiling  levels.     Supplies  of  oilseed  cakes  and  meal s  in  most  arc a    wo r  P 
cd  to  be  about  equal  to  trade  needs.    Operation  of  the  corn    freeze  01a 
the  principal  producing  States  progressed  with  processors  obtaining  ne.dcd 
quantities  of  corn  for  processing. 

Prospects  for  the  corn  crop  appeared  only  fair  on  June  1,  but >  tota 

acreage  planted  is  expected  to  be  largo.    Planting  has  been  later 
as  thS- result  of  excessive  moisture  this  spring.     On  June  1  a  considerable 
acreage  remained  to  bo  planted. 

Barley  production  during  19HU  is  indicated  to  be  almost  300  million^ 
bushel.      This  production  would  be  7  percent  less  than  in. ^3.  ^t  7  P^en* 
grcSortl^  Sich  1  prospects  indicated.     The  19UU  production  of  oats  xs 
forecast  at  1,195  million  bushels.     If  this  product  ion  is  ob  tain  d     he  rop 
will  exceed  the  19*3  production  by  about  U  percent,  and  tne  10  ^ 
average  by  l6  percent,  but  would  bo  about  12  percent  loss  than  the  record 
I9U2  crop. 

WHEAT 

Cash  wheat  prices,  after  remaining  generally  at  ceiling  levels  for 
about  S  months,  have  recently  declined,  reflecting  the  sharp  improvement  in 
crop  prospects      On  June  l6  the  prices  of  Ho.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring  at 
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Minneapolis  and  No.  2  Hard  Winter  at  Kansas  City  were  "both  k  cents  "below  the 
ceiling  and  "below  a  month  earlier.    No  2  Red  Winter  at  St.  Louis  is  still 
unchanged  at  the  ceiling,  while  No.  1  Soft  White  at  Portland  after  declining 
10  cents  in  the  past  month  is  12  cents  under  the  ceiling. 

The  wheat  crop  is  now  indicated  at  1,035  million  "bushels,  consisting  of 
71^  million  "bushels  of  winter  wheat  and  321  million  of  spring  wheat.    A  crop 
of  this  size  would  "be  the  largest  in  our  history  and  150  million  above  the 
general  indication  in  May,     It  is  to  "be  recognized,  however,  that  weather  and 
other  factors  could  materially  change  the  present  figure. . 

The  carry-over  of  old  wheat  on  July  1,  1°A^>  is  now  expected  to  total 
about  350  million  "bushels,  which  is  50  million  bushels  above  the  earlier  esti- 
mate.    This  increase  reflects  larger  imports  than  were  expected  earlier  and 
the  likelihood  that  feeding  has  been  somewhat  less  than  earlier  expectations. 
The  carry-over  and  indicated  crop  would  make  total  supplies  of  1,385  million 
bushels.    With  conditions  subject  to  considerable  change  in  the  next  year, 
greater  uncertainty  than  usual  is  involved  in  forecasting  distribution.     If  a 
carry-over  goal  of  300  million  bushels  is  achieved  July  1,  19^5s  a  total  dis- 
appearance of  about  1,085  million  bushels  without  imports  would  be  indicated. 
This  might  be  broken  down  about  as  follows,  in  million  bushels:    Food,  5^0; 
seed,  80;  alcohol,  115;   seed,.250;  and  exports,  100. 

A  national  goal  of  67  to  70  million  acres  of  wheat  for  harvest  in  19^5 
was  announced  June  5  by  the  War  Food  Administrator.    This  compares  with  an 
estimate  of  about  67  million  acres  seeded  for  this  year' s  crop,  and  with  55 
million  acres  in  19^3.    The  national  goal  has  been  submitted  to  the  States 
through  the  USDA  War  Boards,  along  with  suggestions  for  the  establishment  of 
individual  State  goals  within  the  local  determination  of  necessary  crop  balance 
to  get  the  greatest  over-all  production  of  grains.     It  is  expected  that  the 
final  State  goals  will  be  announced  in  about  a  month. 

FATS,  OILS,  AID  OILSEEDS 

With  a  continued  high  rate  of  production  of  lard  and  record  stocks  on 
hand,  prices  of  lard  in  early  May  declined  from  ceiling  levels  for  the  first 
time  since  August  19^2.     The  published  quotation  since  May  8  for  price  steam 
lard  in  store  at  Chicago,  in  tank  car  lots,  has  been  12.0  cents  per  pound,  0.8 
cents  under  the  ceiling  level.     Some  sales  have  been  reported  at  lower  prices. 
Sales  of  grease  and  of  linseed  oil  at  slightly  reduced  prices  also  were  reported 
during  May.     The  index  number  of  wholesale  prices  of  27  major  fats  and  oils 
in  May  was  107  percent  of  the  192*4—29  average,  after  standing  at  108  percent 
.  for  10  consecutive  months. 

The  record  high  output  of  lard  since  October  has  made  it  possible  to 
increase  civilian  supplies  of  food  fats  in  recent  months,  and  to  augment  the 
supply  of  fats  available  for  the  manufacture  of  soap  for  civilians.  In 
addition,  the  increase  in  lard  stocks  has  accounted  for  a  major  share  of  the 
rise  since  a  year  ago  in  total  stocks  of  fats  and  oils.    Exclusive  of  lard  and 
rendered  pork  fat  held  outside  cold  storage,  factory  and  warehouse  stocks  of 
fats  and  oils  on  April  30  totaled  2;6oi  million  pounds,  587  million  pounds 
greater  than  a  year  earlier.     Cold-storage  holdings  of  lard  and  rendered  pork 
fat  totaled  H9S  million  pounds,  3^9  million  pounds  over  a  year  earlier. 


Commercial  stocks  of  lard  on  May  1,  estimated  to  have  "been  about  150  million 
pounds,  v/ere  "below  the  pre-war  (1937-^1)  average,  "but  Government  holdings  wore 

very  large. 

The  total  inventory  of  fats  and  oils,  though  largo,  is  not  excessive  in 
relation  to  present  and  prospective  civilian,  military,  and  export  use.  Even 
with  restrictions  on  civilian  use  and  commercial  export  of  fats  and  oils  other 
than  lard,  demand  is  sufficiently  strong  to  maintain  prices  mostly  at  or  near 
ceiling  levels.    Moreover,  stocks  have  reached  their  seasonal  peak  and  will 
decline  until  about  October  1.     In  the  19HU-45  season,  beginning  October, 
output  of  lard  and  grease  will  be  substantially  smaller  than  in  1943-44,  and 
this  is  expected  to  be  reflected  in  a  material  reduction  in  the  total  output 
of  fats  and  oils  from  domestic  materials  from  the  11. 4  billion  pounds  antici- 
pated in  1943-44.    Hence  the  outlook  is  for  a  considerable  tightening  of  the 
present  .comparatively  easy  situation  in  fats  and  oils. 

The  average  price  paid  to  growers  for  soybeans  in  mid-May,  $1.93  per 
bushel,  was  slightly  higher  than  a  month  earlier,  apparently  reflecting  a 
higher  proportion  of  sales  for  seed,  which  are  not  subject  to  price  ceilings. 
The  mid-month  average  price  for  farmers1   stock  peanuts,  at  7.74  cents  per 
pound,  also  was  slightly  above  a  month  earlier.    Tor  flaxseed,  the  average 
price  was  $2.85  VQT  bushel,  down  1  cent  from  April,  15.     Cottonseed  prices  to 
growers  averaged  $52.50  per  ton,  the  same  as  a  month  earlier. 

LIVESTOCK  AM)  MEATS 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  meat  animals  probably  will  be  at  a  high 
level  throughout  the  remainder  of  1944,  but,  except  for  sheep  and  lambs,  may 
be  somewhat  lower  than  during  the  same  period  in  1943.    Moat  requirements  for 
the  armed  forces  this  year  are  materially  greater  than  last,  lend-lease  needs 
are  large,  and  civilian  consumers  are  financially  able  to  buy  meat  in  very- 
large  quantities  at  prevailing  prices.    On  the  other  hand,  total  meat  pro  duo  tioi 
for  the  year  may  be  an  all-time  record. 

.  Meat  demand  probably  will  continue  strong  enough  to  take  available  moat 
supplies  from  the  market  at  ceiling  prices,  except  for  temporary  gluts  in 
market  supplies  of  some  of  the  least  desirable  cuts.     During  the  first  5  months 
of  this  year,  civilian  meat  consumption  was  at  a  "yearly  rate  of  about  155 
pounds  per  person  (dressed  weight).    An  annual  consumption  exceeding  155  pounds 
has  not  been  attained  since  190B.    With  this  high  rate  of  consumption,  meat 
prices  were  generally  at  ceilings  except  for  some  of  the  least  desirable  meat 
items,  largely  miscellaneous  pork  cuts,  low-grade  lamb  and  mutton,  and  low-grr* 
veal.     Civilian  consumption  of  moat  is  expected  to  be  at  a  lower  rate  during 
the  last  half  of  the  year,  with  smaller  supplies  available. 

Baring  the  first  part  of  Juno,  cattle  prices  were  at  the  highest  levels 
of  the  year,  and  were  higher  than  at  any  time  since  April  19^-3.    Prices  advanced 
soon  after  the  freeing  of  most  beef  from  ration  points  on  May  4.    Cattle  prices 
now  appear  to  be  about  as  high  as  they  can  be  in  relation  to  wholesale  bocf 
ceilings.    Cattle  prices  are  expected  to  decline  seasonally  this  summer  and 
fall,  and  prices  for  all  cattle  ->re  not  likely  to  average  as  high  for  the  rest 
of  1944  as  in  the  same  priod  of  19^3. '  Larger  slaughter  supplies  are  in  pros- 
pect throughout  the  remainder  of  this  year  than  last.    Also  there  will  be  a 


larger  proportion  of  low-grade  cattle  in  total  marketings.    With  the  extremely 
strong  demand  for  slaughter  cattle  grading  Good  or  better  in  relation  to  pros- 
pective supplies  of  these  grades,  it  is  quite  provable  that  prices  for  these 
grades  will  be  maintained  at  a  high  level  throughout  the  remainder  of 

Receipts  of  hogs  at  all  markets  have  continued  large  since  the  first 
week  in  May.    Federally  inspected  hog  slaughter  totaled  6.6  million  head  in 
May  to  set  a  new  record  for  the  month,  1.2  million  head  larger  than  the  previous 
record  slaughter  for  the  month  of  5.U  million  head  in  19U3.    Marketings  of  hogs 
are  continuing  large  in  June  and  are  expected  to  continue  large  throughout  the 
summer,  although  seasonally  reduced.    Prices  for  hogs  not  under  the  price- 
support  program  continued  to  decline  in  April  and  May,  until  in  late  May  they 
were  at  the  lowest  levels  since  February  19U2.    Mid-June  prices  x^ere  only 
slightly  lower  than  those  of  late  May.    Little  improvement  in  hog  prices  is 
likely  until  mid-summer  when  marketings  will  be  at  a  seasonally  low  level. 
Large  stocks  of  pork  and  lard  are  in  storage,  Government  purchase  of  pork 
remains  small,  and  slaughter  supplies  of  hogs  probably  will  continue  large  well 
into  July. 

Prices  of  fed  lambs  were  seasonally  lower  in  early  June  than  in  early 
May.    However,  since  the  last  week  of  January,  prices  for  fed  lambs  at  Chicago 
have  averaged  higher  in  most  weeks  than  in  corresponding  weeks  in  19^3,,  Prices 
for  slaughter  lambs  may  be  higher  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  than  last. 
Slaughter  supplies  probably  will  be  smaller,  as  the  early  lamb  crop  was  6  per- 
cent loss  this  year  than  last  and  the  late  crop  may  also  be  smaller. 

WOOL 

With  practically  all  domestic  wool  now  being  purchased  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  resold  to  mills  at  coiling  prices  there  is  little  oppor- 
tunity for  changes  in  market  or  farm  prices  of  such  wool  aside  from  variations 
which  reflect  differences  in  grade  and  point  of  origin.     The  CCC  is  paying 
ceiling  prices  for  all  wool  purchased.     These  prices  include  transportation  and 
appraisal  and  handling  charges  which  .arc  deducted  in  determining  the  net  price 
to  growers.    Maximum  charges  which  may  be  deducted  by  dealers  have  been  speci- 
fied for  all  types  of  services  in  the  CCC  agreement  with  handlers.    The  average 
price  received  by  farmers  for  wool  on  May  15  was  *+0.6  cents  a  pound,  compared 
with  H2.2  cents  a  year  earlier.    The  mid-May  price  was  about  71  percent  higher 
than  the  5-year,  1935-39  average  price.    Farm  product  prices  as  a  whole  in 
mid-May  averaged    81  percent  above  the  1935—39  average. 

Owing  largely  to  the  price  differential  between  domestic  and  foreign 
wools  there  has  been  little  demand  for  domestic  wool  in  recent  months  except 
when  it  was  needed  for  the  production  of  Army  fabrics  which  specified  the  use 
of  domestic  wool.    Fine  Australian  wools  are  available' at  Boston  at  prices  which 
are  about  22  cents  a  pound  (scoured  basis)  below  prices  of  fine  domestic  wools 
converted  to  a  strictly  comparable  quality  basis,  and  the  differential  on  other 
grades  also  is  wide.    Prices  of  foreign  wool  at  present  are  determined  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  selling  prices  of  the  British  Government  —  which  is 
marketing  the  entire  wool  production  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  —  and  by  the  DSC,  which  is  basing  its  upset  prices  on  the 
current  British  issue  -prices  plus  freight  and  other  handling  costs.  Despite 
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large  stocks  of  privately  owned  \jool  in  South  America  the  strong  demand  for 
medium  grade  wools  —  the  grades  chiefly  imported  from  South  America  —  and 
the  limited  shipping  space  have  tended  to  keep  U.  S.  prices  of  imported  South 
American  wools  in  line  with  prices  of  British  controlled  wools. 

Only  one-fourth  of  the  apparel  wool  consumed  "by  mills  from  January 
through  April  this  year  was  domestic  wool,  compared  with  ^3  ,'percent  in  the 
sp„me  months  last  year.     This  change  largely  reflects  the  change  in  the  pro- 
portion of  military  fabrics  in  the  total  fabric  production.     Military  fabrics 
completed  "by  ioi  mills  reporting  to  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers reached  a  high  of  65  percent  of  all  cloth  finished  by  those  mills  in 
November  19^-2.     Since  that  time  the  percentage  has  dropped  steadily,  reaching 
a  low  of  25  percent  for  the  first  two  months  of  19^,  the  latest  period  for 
which  data  are  available.     However,  the  production  of  civilian  fabrics  his 
increased  and  total  consumption  of  apparel  wool  from  January  through  April 
was  at  an  annual  rate  of  6l0  million  pounds  on  a  scoured  basis.    This  was  only 
2  percent  smaller  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  19^-3  ^nd  was  larger  than 
the  592  million  total  for  19^3 . 

Privately  owned  stocks  of  domestic  and  foreign  apparel  wool  held  by 
dealers  and  manufacturers  on  April  1,  ljhk  totaled  287  million  pounds,  grease 
basis,  compared  with  258  million  pounds  12  months  earlier.    Privately  owned 
stocks  of  domestic  wool  totaled  77  million  pounds  on  April  1,  19^,  and  123 
million  pounds  on  April  1,  19^-3.     In  addition  to  these  stocks  the  CCC  held 
approximately  IgU  million  pounds  of  domestic  wool  (grease  basis)  and  the  DSC 
hold  approximately  25O  million  pounds  of    foreign  wool  on  April  1,  19^4.  All 
of  the  CCC  stocks  are  available  for  purchase  by  mills.    The  stockpile  wool 
held  by  the  DSC  is  not  available  for  unlimited  purchase  but  is  being  offered 
in  limited  quantities  at  semi-monthly  auction  sales  in  Boston.    Prom  February 
17>  when  the  sales  began,  through  Juno  1,  about  123  million  pounds  (actual 
weight)  had  been  offered  and  84  million  pounds  had  been  sold. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Milk  and  "hutterfat  returns  to  farmers  were  higher  in  May  than  a  year 
earlier.     Slightly  higher  milk  prices,  and  unchanged  butterfat  prices  were 
supplemented  by  the  dairy  production  payments.     Feed  costs  have  advanced 
relatively  more  than  returns,  and  the  milk— feed  and  butterf at-feed  price  ratio! 
including  Government  payments,  were  lower  in  May  than  a  year  ago.    But  conparo 
tively  greater  declines  have  occurred  in  other  live  stock- feed  price  ratios,  so 
that  price  relationships  are  noi^  more  favorable  to  production  of  milk  than  to 
production  of  other  livestock  products.     During  the  last  six  months  of  19^4 
milk—  and  butterf at-fecd  price  ratios  probably  will  be  near  the  levels  of  a 
year  earlier. 

Milk  production  increas'ed  irregularly  over  the  country  during  May,  with 
marketing  facilities  in  some  areas  operating  at  capacity  as  the  seasonal  peak 
of  production  was  being  reached  at  the  end  of  the  month.    Labor  supplies  were 
short  in  dairy  manufacturing  -plants.    Other  shortages  threatened:    An  example 
was  a  lack  of  export  packaging  for  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  (dried  skim  milk) 
which  led  in  June  to  a  lowering  of  the  setaside  requirements  from  75  percent 
on  spray  process  and  50  percent  on  roller  process  to  50  percent  and  35  percent, 
respectively. 
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Total  United  States  milk  production  on  farms  in  May  was  estimated  at 
11.9  billion  pounds,  a  less-than-usual  seasonal  increase  from  April. 
However,  milk  production  per  cow  increased  at  about  the  usual  seasonal  rate 
from  May  1  to  June  1,  as  compared  with  a  subnormal  increase  during  the 
corresponding  period  in  19^3*    Dairy  pasture  condition,  on  June  1  was  the 
highest  for  that  date  in  22  years?  averaging  29»6  as  compared  with  28.9  on 
;  June  1,  19^2,  previously  the  highest  June  1  dairy  pasture  condition  in  recent 
years. 

Production  of  most  dairy  products  was  larger  in  April  than  a  year 
earlier,  the  principal  exception  being  creamery  butter;   seasonal  increases/in 
production  are  expected  to  be  greater  than  usual  through  June.     Despite  larger 
production,  markets  were  firm  with  prices  maintained  at  ceilings.     The  ration 
point  value  of  12  per  pound  set  for  butter  in  May  was  continued  for  June,  and 
cheese  ration  point  values  were  lowered  from  12  to  10  per  pound  for  June. 
Both  values  reflect  the  larger  supplies  available  for  civilian  use  at  present. 
[  Later  in  the  year  it  is  expected  that  civilian  supplies  will  be  smaller  than 
they  are  now., 

Poultry  and  Sggs 

The  prevailing  strong  consumer  demand  for  eggs  .  supplemented  by  continued 
Government  purchases  for  price  support,  has  resulted  in  increased  wholesale 
prices  for  a  seasonally  declining  egg  supply.     The  increase  in  egg  prices 
from  spring  to  fall  is  likely  to  ■••be  greater  .this  year  than  it  was  in  -I9U3- 
Price  increases  so  far  have  been  most  pronounced  for  top-grade  large  eggs. 
Prices  for  lower  grades  of  smaller  eggs  also  have  advanced  but  in  at  least  • 
some  terminal  markets  they  are  continuing  below  support  levels  applicable 
to  wholesale  trading. 

In  mid-June,  wholesale  prices  of  eggs  at  Chicago  and  New  York  were  1  to 
h  cents  per  dozen  higher  than  in  mid-May,  but  h  to  10  cents  per  dozen  lower 
than  in  mid-June  19^3 •    Price  received  by  farmers; in  the  United  States  for 
eggs  in  mid-May  averaged  27*2  cents  per  dozen  compared  with  J>k, 2  in  May  19^3 • 

So  far  in  19^,  the  WPA  has  purchased  around  5  million  cases  of  shell 
eggs  for  price-support  purposes  in  addition  to  173  million  pounds  of  dried 
egg  (equivalent  of  17*1  million  ca.ses  of  shell  eggs)  purchased  for  direct- war 
uses.    Because  of  the  tight  cooler-storage  situation  90,000  cases  of  shell 
eggs  have  been . diverted  into  animal  feed. 

Both  numbers  of  layers  and  total  egg  production  have  declined  relative 
to  a  year  earlier  so  far  during  19UU.     In  May  total  egg  production  was  3 
percent  greater  than  a  year  earlier  while  output  in  the  January-May  period 
was  7*5  percent  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  19^3 •  With 
continued  heavy  culling  of  laying  flocks  in  prospect  for  the  next  few  months 
and  fewer  birds  raised  for  replacement  purposes  egg  production  probably  will 
continue  to  decline  relative  to  19^3  throughout  the  remainder  of  19^. 
In  the  closing  months  of  this  year  the  total  egg  output  is  likely  to  be 
moderately  below  the  record  of  a  year  earlier. 

Parm  marketings  of  both  fowl  and  young  stock  are  the  largest  on  record 
for  this  season  of  the  year.     Total  marketings  will  continue  to  increase 
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seasonally  during  the  next  several  months,  with  a  record  large  proportion  of 
the  calendar  year  marketings  in  the  July— September  quarter.    Prices  of  live 
"birds  have  been  depressed  somewhat  "by  the  increased  supplies,  hut  prices  of 
most  dressed  birds  are  continuing  steady  at  ceiling  levels* 

FRUIT 

During  mid-May,  prices  for  fresh  fruits  generally  were  at  levels  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  a  year  earlier.    For  most  fresh  fruits  for  which  maximum 
price  regulations  were  in. force,  prices  were  at  or  near  ceiling  levels.    As  of 
May  15j  equivalent  on— tree  returns  to  farmers  for  all  methods  of  sale  of  citrus 
fruits,  which  comprised  most  of  the  volume  of  fresh  fruit  marketed  in  May, 
were  as  follows:     Oranges,  $2.^3  a         or  23  cents  higher  than  a  month  earlier; 
grapefruit,  $l.Ul  a  box  or  5  cents  higher;  and  lemons,  $2.77  a  "b°x  or  $1.^6 
higher. 

Prices  for  citrus  fruit  on  the  New  York  auction  were  fairly  steady 
throughout '"most  of  May  and  early  June.    However,   in  late  May,  prices  for  .-■ 
oranges  declined  considerably,  reflecting  large  supplies  of  this  fruit  and 
competition  of  fresh  deciduous  tree  fruits,  berries  and  melons.     In  mid-June 
New  York  auction  prices  for  citrus  fruits  were  near  the  same  levels  as  in 
mid-May.    Prices  for  Bing  cherries  in  early  June  were  moderately  higher  than  a 
year  earlier. 

Effective  June  13,  19^>  ceiling  prices  relating  to  fresh  apricots, 
plums,   sweet  cherries  and  Italian  prunes,  fcO.b.  at  country  shipping  points, 
have  been  established  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  (MPR  ^26, 
Amendment  J>2) .     This  regulation  is  expected  to  result  in  prices  for  these 
fruits  somewhat  lower  than  those  prevailing  last  season. 

During  May  and  early  June,  weekly  shipments  of  all  fresh  fruit  by  rail 
and  boat  have  been  at  the  5j0G0~car  level,  approximately  one-tenth  higher  than 
a  year  earlier.     Since  mid-May,  weekly  carlot  shipments  of  apples,  strawberries 
and  grapefruit  declined,  while  those  of  lemons  increased.     In  addition,  ship- 
ments of  the  19^  crops  of  apricots,  cherries,  peaches,  and  plums  began  to 
move  to  market.    Although  supplies  of  fresh  citrus  fruits  generally  are 
expected  to  continue  plentiful  during  June  and  July,  an  increasing  percentage 
of  the  supplies  of  all  fresh  fruit  will  be  composed  of  deciduous  fruits. 

Production  of  deciduous  fruit  in  the  United  States  in  19^+i  based  on 
June  1  conditions,   is  indicated  to  be  about  one-fifth  larger  than  the  short 
crop  last  year  and  moderately  larger  than  average.     The  indicated  peach  crop 
of  67  million  bushels  is  60  percent  larger  than  the  19^3  crop  and  17  percent 
larger  than  the  10-year  ( 1333"^2)  average.    The  prospective  pear  crop  of  28 
million  bushels  is  13  percent  larger  than  the  crop  last  year  but  slightly 
smaller  than  average.    Production  of  apricots  in  California,  Washington,  and 
Utah  is  indicated  to  be  320,600  tons,   three  times  the  production  last  year 
and  32  percent  larger  than  average.    The  indicated  cherry  crop  of  196,650  tons 
is  69  percent  larger  than  the  I9U3  crop  and  27  percent  larger  than  average. 
Most  of  the  increase  this  (year  over  last  is  in  the  sour  varieties.     The  condi- 
tion of  commercial  apples  June  1  was  72  percent  compared  with  62  percent  a 
year  earlier,  pointing  to  a  larger  crop  than  last  year.     The  condition  of  the 


grape  crop  June  1  at  83  percent  this  year  compared  with  86  percent  last  year, 
points  to- a  crop  about  as  large  as  the  record  crop  last  year* 

Citrus  groves  were  in  generally  good  condition  on  June  1,   suggesting  a 
good  crop  of  fruit  for  the  19^1-^5  season,  which  "begins  next  fall  for  oranges, 
grapefruit,  and  lemons.     The  19H3-UU.  tonnage  of  citrus  fruit  is  now  e s timated 
to  be  .12  percent  larger  than  that  of  the  previous  crop.     The  19^3-^"  grapefruit 
crop  of  55*7  million  boxes  is  10  percent  larger  than  the  previous  crop.  The 
Florida  crop  of  Valencia  oranges,  the  marketing  of  which  is  well  advanced,  .is 
estimated  at  20  million  boxes  or  10  percent  more  than  in  19^-2-^3.  The 
California  crop  of  Valencia  oranges,  which  provides  most  of  the  marketings 
from  July  to  October,  is  estimated  at  3°. 8  million  boxes  or  2.5  percent  more 
than  last's eason. 

TRUCK  CROPS 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  truck  crops  for  fresh  market  shipment 
during  the  first  part  of  May  were,  en  the  average,,  slightly  higher  than  in 
April.    The  index  of  truck  crop  prices  of  ?2j  (19IG-1U  =  100)  in  May  was, 
however,  considerably  lower  then  the  index  of  276  a  year  earlier.  Cabbage 
showed  the  largest  decrease  in  price  of  any  crop  reported,  averaging  $33.20 
per  ton  for  the  first  half  of  May  of  this  year  compared  to  $82. 60  in  May  of 
I9U3. 

The  usual  seasonal  movement  of  vegetable  prices  is  downward  at  this 
time  of  year.     For  the  x^eek  ended  June  3»  the  average  wholesale  price  on  the 
ITew  York  market  of  18  vegetables  was  lower,  and  of  four  was  higher,   than  for 
the  week  ended  May  6.     Crops  which  were  higher  in  price  were  celery,  cauli- 
flower, green  corn,  and  kale.  ' 

It  is  apparent  that  average  prices  for  truck  crops  during  June  will 
continue  at  a  lower  level  than  a  year  ago.     This  is  indicated  from  prices  on 
the  New  York  wholesale  market.     For  the  week  ended  June  3»  the  prices  of  17 
vegetables  were  lower  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  prices  of  six  were  higher. 
Those  higher  in  price  than  a  year  earlier  were  celery,  green  corn,  kale, 
potatoes,  spinach  and  watermelons.     The  lever  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
truck  crops  this  year  compared  to  a  year  earlier  were  due  for  the  most  part 
to  larger  supplies  although  for  some  crops  ceiling  prices  resulted  in  a  lower 
average  price  than  would  otherwise  have  prevailed. 

Plentiful  supplies  of  fresh  vegetables  are  expected  to  continue  during 
the  summer  months.    Plantings  of  summer  fresh  market  tru'jk  crops,  as  reported 
to  date,  indicate  an  acreage  23  percent  larger  than  in  I5H3.    Plantings  of 
21  spring  truck' crops  in  the  aggregate  were  20  percent  larger  than  in  19^3* 
The  production  of  the  summer  truck  crops  estimated  to  date  is  expected 
to  be  21  percent  larger  than  in  19^3  and  7  percent  above  the  10-year  (1933-^2) 
average.     The  production  of  21  spring  truck  crops  was  15  percent  higher  than 
in  19^+3  an<3-  12  percent  larger  than  the  10-year  average  and  the  largest  of 
record. 

The  supply  of  cabbage  during  the  summer  months  is  expected  to  be  larger 
than  average.    Present  indications  point  to  a  plentiful  supply  of  onions 


throughout  the  summer.     The  supply  of  tomatoes  during  Jurjje  is  expected  to  "be 
lower  than  a  year  earlier;  however,   the  summer  crop  probably  will  "be  about 
the  same  as  a  year  earlier.     The  production  of  watermelons  is  indicated  to  "be 
considerably  larger  than  last  year. 

The  I9UU  estimated  production  of  these  truck  crops  compares  on  a  per- 
centage basis  with  I9U3  and  the  10-year  (l933~^2)  average  in  the  respective 
order  as  follows:     Late  spring  cabbage  10 5'  and  82  percent;  early  summer  cabbag 
118  and  118;  late  spring  onions  178  and  163;  early  summer  onions  171  and  120; 
late  spring  tomatoes  89  and  87;  early  summer  tomatoes        and  115;  late  spring 
watermelons  l6l  and  109;  and  early  summer  watermelons  133         99  percent. 

Conditions  generally  were  favorable  for  the  planting  and  early  growth 
of  the  most  important  truck  crops  for  processing  during  the  last  part  of  May 
and  early  June. 

In  some  areas  cold  rainy  weather  delayed  the  planting  of  peas  but  more 
favorable  growing  conditions  improved  the  crop  prospects.  The  average  condi- 
tion of  green  peas  for  all  States  on  June  1  was  86. 7  percent  compared  to  88.6 
3  year  earlier,  and  a  10-year  June  1,  1933~I|-2i  condition  of  83.8  percent 

POTATOES 

There  has  b°en  relatively  little  change  in  the  average  prices  received 
by  farmers  for  potatoes  during  the  past  nine  months.     The  price  on  May  15  was  | 
$1.3^  per  bushel.     The  highest  price  for  any  of  the  last  nine  months  was 
per  bushel  on  January  15,  and  the  lowest  was  $1.28  per  bushel  on  October  15. 

The  f.o.b.  price  of  U.  S.  Ub.  1  Bliss  Triumph  new  stock  potatoes  at 
Mobile,  Ala.     for  the  week  ended  June  3  was  $3»25  per  100  pounds,  and  the  same 
price  existed  in  the  preceding  week.     These  prices  were  approximately  at  the 
ceiling  levels. 

There  was  a  marked  increa.se  in  carlo t  shipments  of  new  potatoes  for  the 
week  ended  June  3  as  compared  to  the  previous  week.    Although  shipments  of  old 
potatoes  continued  to  decline,  with  Boh  carloads  for  the  week  ended  June  3> 
they  were  much  higher  than  for  the  corresponding  week  a  year  earlier  when  only 
160  carloads  were  shipped. 

The  production  of  early  Irish  potatoes  in  the  late  spring  States  was 
estimated,  on  the  basis  of  June  1  conditions,  to  be  30  million  bushels  com- 
pared with  3^-  million  bushels  a  year  earlier.     T^e  summer  producing  States  are 
expected  to  have  a  crop  of  about  18-1/2  million  bushel*  compared  with  about 
23  million  bushels  a  year  earlier.    Lower  yields  per  acre  were  the  most 
important  factor  contributing  to  lower  total  production  in  these  areas. 


ECONOMIC  TRENDS  AFFECTING  AGRI CULTUBE' 
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Wholesale  prices  2/ 
All  commodities 
All  commodities  except  farm 

and  food 
Farm  products 
Food 

Prices  received  and  paid  "by 
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Prices  received,  all  prod. 
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Sources:    1/  Federal  Reserve  Board;  converted  to  a  1935— 39  base.     2/  U. 
Labor,  B.L.S.    J_/  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  B.A.E.    To  convert  prices 
prices  paid,  interest  and  taxes  to  1935— 39  base,  multiply  by  .93110  and  .77640 
respectively.     4/  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce.    _5_/  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor,  B.L.S.     6/  U.  S 
Dept.  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census.    ]J  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Treasury.    Data  for  1943 
^re  on  average  monthl}'-  basis. 
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